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SANCTIONS IN 









CONOMIC sanctions have now been in force against Italy 
for nearly a week. It was agreed some time ago to impose 
an embargo on the export of arms and on the extension of 
credit facilities by October 31 at latest, but the sanctions likely 
to have serious, though not necessarily immediate, effects—the 
ban on imports from Italy and the prohibition of certain key 
exports to her—were first applied on November 18. 


These sanctions have been imposed in accordance with the 
five proposals of the Co-ordination Committee of the League, 
consisting of representatives of all the Member States, which was 
set up on October 10 to supervise the application of sanctions 
under Article XVI.* The essential points in these proposals may 
be briefly summarized as follows :* Proposal Number 1 provided 
for an immediate embargo on the export, re-export or transit 
to Italy’ of arms, munitions and implements of war; for the 
prevention of the export of such goods to other countries for the 
purpose of re-export to Italy; and for their unrestricted supply 
to Abyssinia. 

Proposal Number 2 prohibited the grant of loans and credits 
to the Italian Government, or to public authorities, persons, or 
corporations in Italian territory, whether directly or through 
intermediaries of whatever nationality. It was proposed that 
these financial sanctions should be enforced by October 31. 


Proposal Number 3 dealt with the prohibition of the import 
of goods (other than gold and silver bullion and coin)* consigned 
from, grown, produced or manufactured in Italy, from whatever 
place they may arrive. Goods subjected to later processes after 
leaving Italy are included in this prohibition unless more than 
25 per cent. of their final value is attributable to such later 
processes. 

Proposal Number 4 recommended the prohibition of the 
export or re-export, direct or indirect, to Italy of “ horses, mules, 
donkeys, camels, and all other transport animals; _ rubber, 
bauxite, aluminium and alumina (aluminium oxide), iron ore, 
and scrap iron; chromium, manganese, nickel, titanium, tungsten, 
vanadium, their ores and ferro-alloys (and also, ferro-molybdenum, 
ferro-silicon, ferro-silico-manganese, and _ ferro-silicon-manganese- 










































(1) For the establishment of this Committee and its Sub-Committee of 
Eighteen see Bulletin, Vol XII, No. 8, October 26, 1935. 

(2) The text of the five Proposals, together with an account of the procedure 
adopted by the League for the application of sanctions against Italy, will be found 
in Appendix IX of Sanctions, Information Department Papers, No. 17, Second 
Edition, October 29, 1935. (2s.) 

(3) Throughout this summary “ Italy’ includes all Italian possessions 

(4) The following goods were subsequently also exempted from the prohibition : 
Newspapers, periodicals, printed books and music, maps and hydrographic charts. 
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aluminium) ; tin and tin ore.’’ The omissions from this list ar 
perhaps more striking than the inclusions. The ‘“ key’ materials 
most notably absent are oil, iron and steel, coal, cotton, woo) 
copper, lead and zinc. It is interesting, therefore, that Canada 
who, as the producer of 85 per cent. of the world’s nickel} j 
especially interested in Proposal Number 4, has suggested tha: 
coal, oil, iron’ and steel should be included in the list of pro- 
hibited exports. On November 5, the Economic Sub-Committe 
decided that “if the replies received by the Committee’ to the 
present proposal and the information at its disposal warranted 
it,” the Canadian suggestion would be adopted. 


Proposal Number 5 recommended that the Governments 
concerned should mutually “assist in the organization of the 
international marketing of goods to offset the loss of Italian 
markets.”’ 


Finally, it should be noted that in all the Proposals it is recom- 
mended that goods en route at the time of the application of 
sanctions should be exempted, but that this exemption should, 
with certain reservations, not extend to goods the subject of 
other existing contracts. November 18 was finally agreed upon 
as the date for the application of Proposals Numbers 3 and 4. 


It is clear that the immediate effectiveness of these economic 
sanctions is severely limited by two main factors: the non- 
participation of certain important countries, and the absence of 
certain vital materials from the list of prohibited exports. 

The non-participating countries fall into two classes: those 
outside and those inside the League. In the first class are the 
United States, Germany, Japan, Brazil, Egypt, Iceland, Saudi 
Arabia, Yemen, Costa Rica, the Vatican City, Danzig Free City, 
Liechtenstein, San Marino, and Monaco. In the second class 
are Austria, Hungary, Albania, Paraguay,? and, (in part; 
Switzerland. 

The attitude towards sanctions of the more important of these 
countries is clearly of great importance. 

As regards the United States it is evident that the League 
has the sympathy of the Administration and a large section of 
the country, though not of American exporters. In point of 
fact, the United States anticipated League action in the dispute 
by imposing an arms embargo on both belligerents. This was 





(2) On November 18, Argentina signified her acceptance of the Canadian 
suggestions. 
(3) Paraguay gave notice of withdrawal from the League on February 24, 
1935; this becomes effective two years from that date. 
(4) Cf the protest against the withdrawal of Government protection from all 
trade and travel between the U.S.A. and Italy and Abyssinia, by the Council o! 
the Conference on Port Development in New York. The Times, October 10, 1935 
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made effective on October 5, by Presidential proclamation in 
accordance with the terms of the Neutrality Legislation rapidly 
passed through Congress in August, 1935. The Neutrality Act 
empowered the President upon the outbreak or during the progress 
of war in any part of the world, and upon proclamation of that 
fact, to require American citizens to refrain from travelling in 
the ships of belligerents, except at their own risk, and to prohibit 
the shipment of arms, ammunition and implements of war equally 
to all belligerent States. On September 26 the State Department 
issued a list defining the scope of these three categories for the 
purposes of the Act.* The same list was reproduced in the 
Proclamation of October 5, which applied the provisions of the 
Act to the Italo-Abyssinian dispute. 

Some disappointment was felt abroad that the strict interpre- 
tation of the term “ implements of war’’ had not been modified 
to include some of the raw materials, such as oil, cotton, copper, 
iron and steel, etc., essential for war purposes and for the manu- 
facture of war material. The Administration evidently were 
anxious for the fullest action possible within the limits of the 
Act, and the President in his proclamation of October 5 said: 
“| desire it to be understood that any of our people who voluntarily 
engage in transactions of any character with either of the belligerents 
do so at their own risk.”” This warning was reiterated by the 
President on October 30, when, after referring to the “ tempting 
trade opportunities . . . offered to our people to supply materials 
which would prolong the war’’; he added: “I do not believe 
the American people will wish for the abnormally increased profits 
that temporarily might be secured. . . . Accordingly, the Govern- 
ment is being kept informed as to all shipments consigned for 
export to both belligerents.”’ 


These warnings, however authoritative, failed to prevent 
abnormal supplies of oil, cotton, and other materials from being 
shipped to Italy, and on November 16 the Secretary of State felt 
obliged to issue a statement in somewhat more definite terms : 

‘““The American people are entitled to know that there are 
certain commodities, such as oil, copper, trucks, tractors, scrap- 
iron, and scrap-steel, which are essential war materials although 
not actually arms, ammunition, or implements of war, and that, 
according to recent Government trade reports, a considerably 
increased amount of these is being exported for war purposes. 

This class of trade is directly contrary to the policy of this Govern- 

ment as announced in the official statements of the President and 

the Secretary of State, as it is also contrary to the general spirit 
of the recent Neutrality Act. 

“The Administration is closely observing the trend and 
volume of exports to those countries, and within a few days the 





(1) The Act also provided for the registration of all concerns manufacturing 
war material, and made the export or import of such material conditional upon 
the issue of a licence. 
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Department of Commerce expects to have complete details ang 
lists of all commodities exported to the belligerents which yj 
enable exact comparison with the lists for the same period lay 
year. 

Meanwhile, on October 26, in answer to an enquiry from th: 
League of Nations, the Secretary of State had despatched to Geney, 
a statement of American policy in regard to the dispute and the 
application of sanctions by League States. This was couched 
in somewhat vague terms and, after recalling the steps already 
taken by the Administration, indicated that its purpose was not 
to be drawn into the war and that its desire was to do nothing to 
contribute to its prolongation. The Administration, he added 
‘undertakes at all times not only to use its moral influence ip 
favour of peace throughout the world but to contribute in every 
practicable way within the limitations of our foreign policy to 
that end. I view with sympathetic interest the individual or 
concerted efforts of other nations to preserve peace or to localize 
and shorten the duration of war.”’ 

In so far as the financial sanctions imposed by the League are 
concerned, loans to Italy were already prohibited under the Johnson 
Act of April, 1934, which denied loans to States which had defaulted 
on their war debt payments to the United States. Further, the 
General Export and Import Bank announced on October g that 
it would not accede to requests for credits for firms desiring to 
trade with Italy. 

While the Administration’s sympathy with League efforts 
is Clear from the foregoing it must be emphasized that the object 
of the Legislation upon which its action is based, and of which it 
has been making the fullest possible use, was to ensure American 
neutrality in any conflict by a negative policy of isolation and 
non-entanglement. The sponsors of the Neutrality Act were also 
concerned to facilitate the maintenance of a policy of isolation 
by “ taking the profit out of war.’’ This fact at least strengthens 
the Administration’s moral mandate to check abnormal exports 
to the belligerents.‘ It must, however, be borne in mind that 
next year will see the opening of the campaign for the Presidential 
election in the Autumn of 1936. This fact cannot fail to have 
its influence on the President’s policy in so far as it affects the 
interests of the exporters. 

The attitude of Germany is officially described as one of strict 
neutrality. It was, therefore, denied that informal conversations, 
which took place early in November between the German Consul- 
General in Geneva and the British Under-Secretary-General ot 
the League, signified German collaboration in sanctions. According 





(1) On November 21 Mr. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior and Federal ©1! 
Administrator, called on the oil industry voluntarily to stop shipments to 
Italy. He appealed to the oil companies ‘‘to comply both in the letter and the 
spirit with the United States Government’s jefforts to prevent furnishing war 
materials to either of the belligerents.”’ 
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to a statement by the Official News Agency on November 7, 

the German standpoint with reference to Germany’s neutrality 
is well-known and has in no way altered. Should an abnormal 
increase in exports of raw materials or foodstuffs become apparent, 
which threatens Germany’s own economic interests, the German 
Government will prevent it by appropriate measures. For the 
rest, Germany, immediately after the outbreak of the Italo- 
Abyssinian conflict—therefore long before the League of Nations 
took action—prohibited the export and import of armaments and 
munitions to both States.’’ A few days later the German Govern- 
ment imposed the embargo, foreshadowed in this statement, on 
exports of all raw materials and foodstuffs not already subject to 
legal control. On the other hand, the Government considered 
itself unable to accede to the British request for certificates of 
origin as regards all goods exported from Germany to the United 
Kingdom,’ though it agreed to negotiate on this point. 

Japan has so far not replied to the League’s request for an 
indication of her attitude towards sanctions, but the negligible 
volume of her trade with Italy makes this uncertainty relatively 
unimportant. The Brazilian reply though guarded was hostile ; 
Egypt, on the other hand, signified her intention of participating 
in all sanctions, although she anticipated that the Capitulations 
might involve certain difficulties. 

Of the League countries, Austria, Hungary and Albania refused 
to join the original condemnation of Italy by the League. The 
attitude of Switzerland is dominated by a desire to maintain 
her traditional neutrality.* She has decided to adopt Proposals 
Number 1, 2 and 4, but will continue to accept Italian imports on 
a barter basis, and to allow the transit of goods across Swiss 
territory. Paraguay has given no indication of her attitude 
towards sanctions, having ignored the League communication 


on the subject. 


All imports from Italy are prohibited, but only certain exports 
are illegal. The reason for this limitation is clear; it is only in 
these commodities that the countries imposing sanctions have an 
appreciable control of world supplies. The following table shows 
very roughly the percentage produced in “ sanctionist ’’ countries 
of world supplies of the more important commodities whose export 


to Italy is now prohibited :* 


(1) The Times, November 18, 1935. 

(2) Her special position of neutrality was recognized in a resolution adopted 
by the League Council on February 13, 1920. This also recorded Swiss recog- 
nition of “ the duty of co-operating in such economic and financial measures as 
may be demanded by the League of Nations against a Covenant-breaking State ” 
subject to the reservation that she would not be obliged to take part in any military 
action. Cf. Sanctions, second edition, Appendix V. 


(3) A table showing production by all countries in the world of the chief raw 
materials essential for war purposes appears in Sanctions, second edition, 
Appendix VII. 
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PERCENTAGE OF WORLD PRODUCTION IN SANCTIONIS) 
COUNTRIES. (1933). 


Nickel .... - 100% (Canada, 86% ; New Caledonia, 9%). 

Tin Ore rare 97% (British Malaya, 27%; Bolivia, 17% 
Netherlands-India, 15% ; Siam, rr° 
China, 9%). 

Rubber .... ; 97% (British Malaya, 52%; Netherland. 
India, 33% ; Ceylon, 7%). 

Chrome Ore 94%  (U.S.S.R., 27%; Turkey, 18%; Ney 
Caledonia, 12%). 


Manganese we 93%  (U.S.S.R., 59%; Gold Coast, 15%: 
India, 12%). 

Tungsten re 89%, (India, 30%; China, 28%; British 
Malaya, 17%). 

Iron Ore aS 73% (France, 33%; U.S.S.R., 17%; United 
Kingdom, 9%). 


Bauxite va) 69% (France, 46%; Dutch Guiana, 10%: 
Yugoslavia, 7%). 


It has been suggested by Canada that the export of coal, oil, 
iron and steel should also be prohibited. It is true that Italy 


has no oil and virtually no coal. But Germany has abundant 
supplies of coal and has indeed already captured the Italian market 
from Great Britain, while the United States could easily supply 
the oil, iron and steel required. The United States also dominates 
the situation as regards cotton and copper. With lead and 
spelter, however, this is not the case, yet these two vital war 
materials, in which Italy is appreciably deficient, are not included 
on the “ prohibited” list, even though aluminium, of which she 
is actually an exporter, is there.’ 


In view of these many gaps in the wall of sanctions it seems 
likely that the more effective measure will be the prohibition 
of imports from Italy. The following table? shows what pro- 
portion of Italy’s trade is conducted with “ sanctionist ’’ countries. 
It also shows the importance of trade with Italy to those countries, 
and hence the degree of difficulty which certain of them—notably 
Yugoslavia and Turkey—will experience in adhering to sanctions, 
unless alternative markets are quickly found for their goods as 
recommended in Proposal Number 5. For it would appear that 
any country which co-operates in excluding goods from Italy will 
find the Italian market closed to most of its own goods in reply. 





(1) Cf. ‘‘ Sanctions in Operation: Where Italy is Vulnerable,’ Financial 
News, November 18, 1935. 


(2) From ‘Economic Sanctions and Mutual Assistance,” The Statist 
October 26, 1935. 
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Over 60 per cent. of Italy’s exports in 1934 were taken by 
countries which have now closed their doors to Italy’s goods. It 
is inconceivable that Italy will be able to find alternative markets 
in non-sanctionist countries for such goods as fruits and textile 
manufactures, of which her exports notably consist. Inevitably, 
therefore, the gold and foreign exchange reserves of the Bank of 
Italy will be still further depleted ; they have already fallen by 
25 per cent. in four months to 4,300 million lire (£72,000,000). 
There remain only the foreign holdings of Italians, which were 
taken over by the State last May. Officially their value has been 
placed at 8,000 million lire, but a large proportion consist of Italian 
dollar bonds for which there is no longer any market ; and un- 
official estimates of their total value are much lower. 





Io 


The application of Proposals Numbers 3 and 4 raises special 
difficulties concerning important contracts in process of executio, 
by Italy, and clearing agreements with Italy. 

In regard to contracts, it was decided that exemption might 
be considered on condition that the party involved was a State 
or a State institution, that 20 per cent. at least of the total paymen 
had been effected by October 19, and that it had not been arranged 
to make payment to Italy in any of the goods enumerated jy 
Proposal Number 4. On these grounds exemption was allowed 
to certain contracts granted to Italy by Belgium, France, Greece 
India, Iran, Norway, Poland, Rumania, Siam, Spain, and the 
U.S.S.R." Of these the most important involved the delivery of 
eleven ships to the Siamese navy, and of a liner to Poland. The 
total payments outstanding in respect of these contracts amounts 
to only 1} per cent. of the value of all Italian exports in 1934. 

Clearing agreements had assumed considerable importance in 
Italy’s trading relations well before the Abyssinian expedition 
made her exchange difficulties acute.? But those difficulties have 
resulted in the accumulation of large credit balances owed by 
Italy to many countries. Hence it was proposed by Rumania 
on October 31 that States with such balances owing should be 
permitted to recover payment in Italian goods even after Novem- 
ber 18. This proposal was not accepted, it being agreed that 
the problem should be solved by measures of mutual assistance 

rather than by making exceptions to the general embargo on 
imports from Italy. 

This decision was of particular importance to Great Britain 
in view of the Anglo-Italian Exchange Agreement of April, 1935. 
Under this Agreement Italian importers from Great Britain’ were 
compelled to make their payments in lire to the Bank of Italy; 
but for British importers from Italy corresponding payments in 
sterling to the Bank of England were purely optional. British 
importers took advantage of the voluntary nature of the scheme, 
and by November debts amounting to nearly {£2,000,000 were 
awaiting transfer from lire to sterling. Upon the imposition of 
financial sanctions, British exporters were still permitted to accept 
payment in “ blocked ”’ lire,* although in effect this meant allowing 
credit to the Italian State. 

The position was, however, radically changed by two pro- 
visions in the second British Order-in-Council of November 9.‘ 





(1) For details see Journal des Nations, November 14, 1925. 

(2) See The Economic and Financial Position of Italy, Information Depart- 
ment Paper, No. 15. 

(3) Treaty of Peace (Covenant of the League of Nations) Order (No. 1), 
October 25, 1935. This and subsequent Orders were issued under the authority 
of the Treaty of Peace Act of 1919, which confirmed the provisions of the Peace 
Treaties and consequently those of the League Covenant also. 


(4) Treaty of Peace (Covenant of the League of Nations) Order (No. 2), 
November 9, 1935. 
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in the first place, British exports might no longer be delivered 
wainst a deposit of lire, but only against payment in sterling, 
unless the deposit in lire was made before November 18, or the 
coods were in transit by that date. Secondly, participation in the 
<cheme was at length made compulsory for British importers from 
Italy, who were required to make any sterling payments owing 
to Italians for the delivery of goods (though not payments due 
for shipping services’) or on bills of exchange accepted on or before 
November 14° to a specially-appointed Controller of Anglo-Italian 
Debts.2 The League Committee’s decision, however, that no 
exceptions could be allowed to the general embargo on imports 
from Italy in order to liquidate credit balances outstanding in 
clearing agreements with Italy, precluded the possibility of such 
payments becoming due after November 18. On the other hand 
the payments owing to Italian exporters amount to about 
{x,000,000, which should go some way towards settling the debts 
owing to British exporters, which amount to rather under £2,000,000; 
moreover, the difference between these two figures is almost exactly 
equivalent to the value of British goods paid for in lire, but not 
yet shipped to Italy. 
' Apart from these provisions to cover the special complications 
arising out of the Anglo-Italian Exchange Agreement of April, 
1935, the terms of the British sanctions against Italy, as laid down 
in the two Treaty of Peace (Covenant of the League of Nations) 
Orders, 1935, of October 25 and November 9, are virtually identical 
with the League Co-ordination Committee’s Proposals. 

In conclusion, it may be useful to record that, on November 
18, the final returns of replies to the five Proposals of the Co-ordina- 
tion Committee showed that 52 States had accepted Proposal No. I, 
of which two, Switzerland and Luxembourg, stated they intended 
to prevent the supply of arms to both belligerents. Fifty-two 
States had agreed to adopt Proposal No. 2,; and fifty to Proposals 
Nos. 3 and 4. Forty-seven accepted Proposal No. 5, for mutual 


assistance. 
a wa 





(1) Treasury announcement, November 15, 1935. Confirmed by Treaty 
of Peace (Covenant of the League of Nations) Order (No. 3), November 19, 1935 
1935. Confirmed by Treaty 


(2) Treasury announcement, November 14, 
of Peace (Covenant of the League of Nations) Order (No. 3), November 19, 1935 


(3) For a general announcement by the Controller of Anglo-Italian Debts, 
see The Times, November 18, 1935. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


November 6th.—-Italian reports claimed that patrols had reached 
Makale and found that fighting had occurred between the inhabitant; 
and Abyssinian soldiers, who raided the town for livestock and food, 

Abyssinian reports stated that the garrison had evacuated Makale 
to encourage the patrols to enter it, and had then attacked them at 
night and driven them out with the loss of 10 dead. 

Dejasmatch Wolde Gabriel was reported to have submitted ty 
the Italians, thus securing them against resistance in the Agame 
district. 

The Emperor broadcast a speech to the American public in which 
he reminded it that the press had conveyed to every American the 
fact that Italy was the aggressor in the war. 

He asked no one to take the sword against Italy, and said he 
realized the United States were without obligation under the Covenant : 
but the opportunity had come for the masses of Americans to help 
the League’s efforts towards conciliation. Everyone must decide 
for himself whether he desired to bring heavier pressure to bear upon 
Italy by associating himself with economic sanctions. 

November 7th.—Considerable progress was reported in the improve- 
ment of the road communications from the capital towards the Sudan 
frontier and to the grain producing centres in the Jimma and Gomma 
districts. The road to Dessie was also stated to be in good repair. 

November 8th.—The occupation of Makale in the north and of 
Gorahai in the south by the Italians was reported. The latter place 
was believed to be held by strong forces, but the commander, 
Gerasmatch Afework, was reported to have been killed during an air 
bombardment, and his troops to have retired in some disorder. 

At Makale, groups of Abyssinians were stated to have made their 
submission to the Italians, bringing gifts of food, while Coptic priests 
also came to the Italian lines. 

November 1oth.—The failure of Ras Kassa, who was a few miles 
south of Makale, to check the Italian advance was attributed in the 
capital to lack of co-ordination with Ras Seyyum, which had been 
made difficult by the Italian occupation of Tokule, on the spur of the 
Shire range. 

Reports from Asmara stated that Italian forces had occupied 
Sasa Baneh, less than 70 miles from Jijiga. 

November 11th.—The Italian forces reached Antalo, 12 miles 
south of Makale, and in the south, Gabredarre, 12 miles north of Gorahai, 
was also occupied by Italian patrols. The Abyssinian forces in the 
latter area were reported to be in confusion, many bands having taken 
flight, abandoning arms and supplies. 

November 12th.—The Abyssinians claimed a success in the south, 
some 30 miles south of Daggah Bur, stating that they had captured 
four Italian tanks and some lorries, killing six Italian officers, 

The Italian military headquarters at Makale reported that the 
slaves in that area were being released and given work in road-making 
unless they wished to remain with their former owners. 

An Italian communiqué reported the submission of Sultan 
Mahomet Jahio of Aussa, with 5,000 mounted men. This defection 
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was described as opening a province constituting a key position between 


Fritrea and Somaliland. 
November 13th.—The Italians reported that, on the right wing, 







Pached they had reached the Takkaze River at several points. 

ditants " November 15th.—It was learnt that the Government had ratified 
00d, the Protocol signed at Geneva on June 17th, 1925, for the prohibition 
lakale of the use of gas and of bacteriological methods in warfare. 

em at The Italians reported the destruction by aerial bombardment of 






a large Abyssinian encampment near Antalo. 
Abyssinian reports stated that the Italians suffered serious loss 
from an ambush in a pass at Azbi, some 35 miles north-east of Makale. 









Same 

They also claimed that irregular bands were severely harassing the 
vhich Italian forces holding the left flank of the Makale front. 
L the The Emperor made a statement to the foreign press in reply to 





the Italian Note of November 11th in which, referring to the Italian 























d he claim of her mission to civilize Abyssinia, he said that even if Ethiopians 
ant | admitted the necessity for civilizing their country the mission to do 
help so had not been entrusted to Italy. Italy, he believed, coveted 
cide Ethiopia and her industrious population only in order to subject them 
pon to slavery and to economic, colonial, and military domination, which 
would benefit only the foreign Power concerned. 
ve- As to sanctions not being justified, the main thing which was 
dan incontrovertibly unjustified under the Covenant was Italy’s resori 
Ima to war. 
In reply to a question as to whether the Italians had any ground 
ot for their claim that many Ethiopians desired to submit to Rome, he 
ace said that if his people wished for the domination of Italy they would 
er, not have received it at the muzzle of the rifle, and he added that they 
alr had responded voluntarily and en masse to his appeal for enlistment. 
In any case, it was natural that non-combatant men, women and 
eir children should submit in order to avoid losses. As to the statement 
sts that 16,000 slaves had been released, there had never been as many 
in the whole of Tigré Province. 
es November 17th.—The Italians claimed the occupation of the 
le Tzembela region and possession of the fords across the Takkaze River. 
mn November 18th.—The Government announced that the civilian 






population of the Enderta region, near Makale, had risen against the 







le 
Italian occupying troops. 

d The Italians operating in the region south of Entishio reported 
that they had pushed on several miles after crossing the Takkaze and 

s had captured Fitorari Bitau, one of Ras Seyyum’s chief lieutenants. 





Twenty Italian aeroplanes attacked a large Abyssinian camp 
near Antalo and reported that they had dropped 12,000 bombs and 
inflicted about 1,000 casualties. They were heavily fired on by anti- 
aircraft guns and rifles. 

Italian headquarters in the Danakil region received the sub- 
mission of the Sultan of Biru, an area stretching from the edge of the 
plateau south-east of Makale past Lake Giuletti as far as the Italo- 
French frontier near Baddato. 

November 19th.—The Emperor left the capital by air for an 
unknown destination. 

The Abyssinian forces in the south claimed a success against the 
Italians between Gorahai and Anale. 
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Argentina. fought 


November 18th.—The Government notified the League Secretaria; 
that Argentina would not export petrol, iron, steel or coal to Italy. 


Australia. Brazil 
November 6th.—The Prime Minister announced in Parliamen : 
his acceptance of Mr. Hughes’ resignation, on the ground of the im. 
perative need for a solid front on the question of sanctions. 
November 7th.—The House of Representatives passed the Sanctions 
Bill by 35 votes to 28, the Labour Party opposing it. 
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Austria. Bulga 
November 7th.—Major Fey was appointed president of the ) 
Danubian Steamship Company. succes 
November 11th.—The semi-official Oecsterreichische Zeitung am 
Abend, in an article on the League and England, said that animosity the 1 
towards England played no part whatsoever; there was hardly 4 plain 
single person in Austria who was opposed to England. Nor had it 9 02t@! 
occurred to any man of sense in Austria to suspect the motives under- 
lying England’s League policy, but in the matter of sanctions ful] Cana 
unanimity prevailed in Austria, and the Government were supported } 
by the will of the entire people. Mack 

Italy had saved their independence in July, 1934, and, apart ] 
from this, if Austria had attacked the protector of her freedom in ingto 
the back, who knew but that an obstacle to an understanding between trade 
Germany and Italy might have been removed ? ¢ 

The police were understood to have arrested in Vienna some ] 
25 members of the former Socialist Party, alleged to belong to a new (See 
secret Socialist trade union, 

November 12th.—The Foreign Minister announced in the Diet that Chin: 
Austria would participate in the embargo on the supply of war material 
to Italy. ‘* We cannot,” he added, “ adopt sanctions of an economic the d 
nature for Austria, because we would perish.” | 

He argued that “as Austria was not represented on any com- Japa 
mittee at Geneva she has been unable*to convince herself whether and 
the conflict between Italy and Abyssinia arose from an unprovoked Chin 
attack and by whom. Austria cannot say, therefore, who deserved auth 
to be punished by sanctions.” 

November 13th.—Speaking in the Finance Committee on the Chin 
1936 Budget the Chancellor said that it was not practicable to continue Briti 
further to restrict the country’s outlay on armaments, and he would been 
have to ask the Committee to “ give to our Army what it stands of a 
in need of.” 

Austria would never fight a war of aggression and in no case the 
could she become a military State in the true sense of the word, and The 
he went on: ‘“‘ We can only take an example from Switzerland, the sent 
country which most nearly resembles ours. What she accomplishes 
in the building up of her Army must, of course, be a desirable goal the 
for us also.” from 

Speaking at a meeting of the Patriotic Front, Major Baarenfels, 
the Minister of the Interior, made an advance towards winning the Chir 
confidence of the Socialist workmen of Vienna by saying that he thre 
proposed to go to former Socialist leaders of the second rank who had acti 
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fought bravely and were good Austrians to find suitable leaders 


enjoying the workers’ confidence. 


Brazil. 


November 7th.—The Government informed the League Secretariat 
that Brazil did not propose to take part in the application of sanctions, 
and that she “* preserves her freedom to act in any future contingency 
ys ber interests, her international obligations, and the principles which 
have always guided her foreign policy shall dictate.” 


Bulgaria. 


November 17th.—The Minister of Finance resigned, and was 
succeeded by M. Mouchanoff, the Minister of National Economy. 

The National Socialist Party distributed pamphlets advocating 
the formation of a new Cabinet by Professor Tzankoff, and com- 
plaining that the system of provisional Cabinets, which had been 
obtaining for some time, was increasing public discontent. 


Canada. 


November ogth.—Communiqué issued in Washington re Mr. 
Mackenzie King’s visit to President Roosevelt. (See U.S.A.) 

November 11th.—Mr,. Mackenzie King, on his return from Wash- 
ington, issued a statement announcing the conclusion of “‘a definite 
trade agreement ” with the U.S.A. 

Statement re the agreement by President Roosevelt. (See U.S.A.) 

November 15th.—Signature of Trade Agreement with the U.S.A. 


(See U.S.A.) 

November 6th.—The Kuomintang Executive Committee approved 
the draft Constitution, with minor modifications, 

Extensive manoeuvres were stated to be taking place by the 
Japanese military forces along the railway to the south of Peking, 
and Japanese gendarmes were reported to have arrested numbers of 
Chinese in Peking and Tientsin, without the permission of the Chinese 
authorities. 

Sir Frederick Leith-Ross issued a denial of a report that the 
Chinese currency scheme had resulted from an arrangement for a 
British loan or credit. He made it clear that the Government had 
been compelled to act by the market situation, without assurances 
of a loan from the Powers. 

November gth.—A Japanese sailor was shot and killed just outside 
the International Settlement at Shanghai by an unknown assailant. 
The Japanese Marines were at once mobilized and a patrol of 200 men 
sent out. 

Japanese reports were in circulation in Peking to the effect that 
the Army was prepared to use force to prevent the removal of silver 
from North China. 

The Japanese were stated to have agreed to cease arresting junior 
Chinese officials on suspicion of anti- Japanese activities, but to have 
threatened to resume the arrests if they were dissatisfied with the 
action of the Chinese authorities. (Twenty Chinese were believed to 
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have been arrested, including an official of the Peking Militan 
Council). 

November 12th.—The Ministry of Finance announced that j 
intended to establish a branch of the Reserve Board at Tientsin {o; 
the custody of the cash reserves of the Chinese banks in Peking anj 
Tientsin. 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs protested strongly to the Japaney 
Ambassador against the arrests of officials in North China. Th 
Japanese Military Attaché stated that the arrests had ceased, anj 
that the suspects had been handed over to the Chinese, including 
Colonel Hsuan Ching-yi, alleged to be the leader of the Blueshirts, 

November 13th.—The Japanese authorities in Shanghai wer 
reported to be accusing the International Settlement authorities 9 
inactivity in searching for the assailant of the murdered sailor, ané 
the Japanese press engaged in an attack on the Municipal Council 
accusing the Chinese of “* lack of sincerity.” 

It was stated in Shanghai that actually the Council had tak 
prompt action, and had also conceded wide latitude to the Japanes 
naval authorities and the Consular Police with the object of allayir: 
Japanese anxiety. 

November 14th.—The Japanese allowed the Chinese authorities 
Peking to dispatch special police to Hsiangho, where the rising wa 
reported to have been successfully dealt with. 

Reports from Szechwan stated that heavy fighting with Con. 
munists had occurred west of Chengtu. 

In Shanghai the Japanese press and radio continued to publish 
reports suggesting that Japanese lives and property were in danger. 

November 15th.—The Japanese were reported to be concentrating 
troops at Shankaikwan. According to reports in the local Japanese 
press the Chamber of Commerce, the Bankers’ Association, the Brokers’ 
Association, and numerous other Chinese public institutions in Peking 
addressed a telegram to the C.-in-C. of the garrisons in Peking and 
Tientsin and to the Governors of Hopei and Shantung asking them 
to proclaim the independence of North China. 

November 18th.—It was understood that General Sung Cheh-yuan 
(Chairman of the Chahar Provincial Government) had submitted 2 
resolution to the Kuomintang Congress at Nanking, urging the termi- 
nation of the period of “‘ political tutelage ” and the prompt inauguration 
of a popular Constitution. 

General Doihara, who was in Peking, was reported to be exerting 
pressure on Sung Cheh-yuan to support an autonomous régime for 
the five northern provinces. 

November 19th.—The Kuomintang Congress confirmed the 
authority of the National Government to deal with foreign affairs 
thus giving Nanking full power in the discussions with Japan. 

General Hsiao Cheng-ying, the Governor of Chahar, informed 
the press in Peking that the five northern provinces would declare 
their new status after the conclusion of the Congress. 

He said that General Doihara had advanced the following points : 
(1) Japan would not interfere in the internal affairs of North China. 
(2) Japan would not invade Chinese territory. (3) North China would 
not sever relations with Nanking completely ; and (4) All Chinese 
organizations in North China should engage Japanese advisers. 
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It was understood in Peking that the new regimé would comprize 
, loose federation of the provinces of Hopei, Chahar, Shansi, Suiyuan 
and Shantung ; three special municipal areas, Peking, Tientsin, and 
Tsingtao ; and possibly a sixth province composed of the demilitarized 
zones in Hopei and Chahar. 

The chief organ of the Federation was to be called the “ North 
China Anti-Communist Self-Governing Council of the Republic of 


China.” 


Czechoslovakia. 


November 8th.—Polish reception of Dr. Benes’ speech of Novem- 
ber 5th. (See Poland). 

November 1oth.—The Prager Presse, answering what was described 
as Poland’s refusal to settle by arbitration the differences regarding 
the alleged ill-treatment of the Poles at Teschen, said that Czecho- 
slovakia had already made three offers to Poland; one suggesting 
in appeal to the League, another suggesting procedure under the 
arbitration treaty of 1925, and a third suggesting arbitration on the 
basis of the minority clauses of the Peace Treaty. Poland had refused 
them all. 

November 14th.—The Budget for 1936 was introduced in the 
National Assembly, and showed revenue at 8,033 million crowns 
({66,874,000) and expenditure at 8,032 millions. 

Military expenditure was 420 millions higher than in 1935, owing 
largely to the introduction of the two year military service. Provision 
for the relief of unemployed was estimated at 650 millions, and the 
public debt at 40,934 millions, of which 8,160 millions represented 
liabilities abroad. 


Danzig Free City. 

November 14th.—The Supreme Court issued judgment on the 
appeals lodged by the Opposition Parties against the results of the 
election of April. 

The results in 18 rural districts where irregularities had been 
proved were declared invalid, and 3 per cent. of the Nazi votes in the 
City and ro per cent. in the rural areas were disqualified and deducted 
from the totals. 

The Nazis lost two seats as a result, leaving them with 42 out 
of a Diet of 72 members. 


Egypt. 


November 7th.—It was announced officially that the Minister in 
London had been assured by the British Foreign Office that the British 
Government fully appreciated Egypt’s attitude in the Mediterranean 
tension, and had no intention whatever of taking advantage of the 
circumstances existing there to alter the status quo of Egypt. 

The Fleet would be withdrawn from Alexandria as soon as the 
situation had returned to normal. 

Mohamed Pasha Mahmud addressed a large meeting in Cairo 
which was attended by all parties, except the leaders of the official 
Wafd. He criticized the Premier both for governing without a Con- 
stitution and for allowing increased British interference in the country’s 
affairs. 
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Egyptians were anxiously enquiring, he said, what directio, 
British policy would take, now that the feelings of the nation had 
been clearly shown to be on Britain’s side in the international cris 
Would Britain show confidence, and realize that Egypt was reajy 
as an ally to support her and the League, or, in the event of war ¢) 
give her all the facilities in her power, as envisaged in the Proposed 
Anglo-Egyptian Treaty? Egyptians awaited a practical reply: 
it was too long delayed or unconvincing, they would feel that they 
were not getting a fair deal. 

November 1oth.—The vernacular press was critical of Sir Samye| 
Hoare’s statement about Egypt in his Guildhall speech, stating tha; 
it was not the way to meet the national demands. The Wafd papers 
were particularly dissatisfied at the unfavourable references to the 192; 
Constitution, since they aimed at re-introducing it at the first possible 
opportunity. 

The Government received a second protest from the Italian 
Minister against the imposition of sanctions. 

November 12th.—The Executive of the Wafd decided to withdraw 
support from Nessim Pasha’s Government. It passed a resolution 
declaring that the British were interfering with Egypt’s rights and 
calling on the nation to refuse all co-operation with them so long as 
they “offended against the Constitution and the independence of 
the country.” 

The meeting also declared that it was the Cabinet’s duty to resign 
in view of the British attitude, and that any Cabinet which co-operated 
with the British as long as they maintained the attitude towards the 
Constitution and the independence of Egypt shown by Sir Samuel 
Hoare’s speech on November gth, would be regarded as being “ in 
rebellion against the country.” 

November 13th.—Riots of an anti-British character occurred in 
Cairo and at Tanta, and at the former place the Consulate offices 
were stoned, The police were compelled to fire and 18 demonstrators 
and 19 policemen were wounded. At Tanta 45 policemen were injured, 
and one rioter was fatally wounded. 

The Prime Minister was invited to resign by the secretary of the 
Wafd Party, but refused, on the ground that it was his duty to remain 
in office while the international situation was delicate. 

Speaking at a mass meeting in Cairo Nahas Pasha called upon the 
nation to reopen the struggle for independence. He declared that 
in the summer the Wafd has insisted with Nessim Pasha on the re- 
introduction of the 1923 Constitution; the Premier had, however, 
informed them that the British Government had advised against the 
restoration of that particular Constitution and recommended that a 
new one be drafted. This the Wafd had indignantly refused. 

Nessim Pasha had then offered to resign, but in agreement with 
the Wafd had decided to remain in office in order to safeguard the 
nation’s rights. 

Egypt was in a key position in relation to the African conflict, 
and this made the existence of a Parliament more necessary than 
ever, so as to give the country the opportunity to express its wishes 
It also rendered necessary an agreement with the British on an 
honourable basis. Egyptians could not allow the British to defend 
Egypt without their co-operation, and he disputed Sir Samuel Hoare’s 
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statement that the moment was inopportune for negotiations. He 
also repudiated in advance any partial settlement of the Anglo- 
Egyptian questions ; there must be a complete settlement or nothing. 

November 14th.—The Prime Minister issued a statement defending 
himself against the charge that he had been a “ tool of the British.” 
After the British objection to the restoration of the 1923 Constitution, 
in June, he had protested to the Residency. 

’ The High Commissioner had then suggested the formation of a 
Government Committee to draw up a new Constitution acceptable 
to all parties, but he had refused to agree to this, as King Fuad had 
already expressed a desire that the 1923 Constitution should be 
restored. He (the Premier) had next formally submitted the 
Egyptian demands to the British Government, but received no answer 
He had, therefore, taken Sir Samuel Hoare’s statement as a reply. 

A Royal Decree was issued giving the Government the power 
to suspend any newspaper guilty of publishing false news calculated 
to incite to disorder. 

Further rioting occurred in Cairo, when a crowd of students were 
stopped by the police from crossing the Nile into the city from Giza. 
One student was killed when the police fired. The University was 
closed until the end of the week. 

November 15th.—A further statement by the Prime Minister gave 
more details of the events of the year, and explained that the Govern- 
ment was in favour of the re-establishment of the 1923 Constitution 
because the Wafd demanded it, and the King, when consulted on 
April 18th, agreed that it was desirable, provided the people showed 
no clear preference for a new one. 

He had received with profound regret the British Government’s 
advice about the undesirability of reviving it, on the ground that it 
had been suspended three times in less than seven years. Both he 
and the Wafd, he said, regarded this advice as equivalent to a veto. 
He had, however, raised the question again on October 18th, and 
intimated that the Egyptian people wished to take over, as far as 
possible, the defence of their own country, and also reach a general 
settlement of Anglo-Egyptian relations, in order to provide for the 
co-operation of the two countries in their common interest. 

The High Commissioner had replied on November 7th, stating 
that the British Government would try to give practical proof of its 
own desire for free co-operation with Egypt and looked forward to a 
permanent settlement “ at an opportune moment.” 

He had not received any official reply from the British Govern- 
ment, the Premier went on, to his later query as to the revival of 
Parliament, but noted that there was a passage in Sir Samuel Hoare’s 
speech relative to this. 

Denying categorically that he had given way to Britain on every 
point, he said that any slight concession he might have made had 
been ‘‘ amply compensated by the effective support which Egypt has 
received from Great Britain in certain questions of an international 
character.” 

The Wafd held a further meeting and decided to protest to the 
League against ‘“‘ British interference in Egypt’s internal affairs.” 

November 18th.—Nahas Pasha telegraphed to the Secretary- 
General of the League protesting strongly against the attitude of the 
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British Government, and stating that Egypt wished to join the League 
but had been prevented from doing so by Britain. 

Italian agents were reported to be buying large quantities oj 
cotton and oil at Port Said and Suez. 


France. 

November 6th.—M. Laval received members of the committee oj 
the Association of French Export Industries who asked the Govern. 
ment to safeguard the interests of foreign trade by aiming at a balance 
of exports and imports, and at the same time drew attention to the 
consequences of economic sanctions against Italy. They pointed 
out that certain industries were almost entirely dependent upon the 
Italian market. 

November 7th.—M. Laval was understood to be prepared to mitigate 
some of the economy decrees which weighed heavily on the small man, 
provided the Finance Committee reversed its vote of October 2gth 
({t was calculated that to modify the “cuts” as suggested by the 
Committee would add about 2,500 million francs to the 1936 Budget, 
and wipe out one-third of the proposed economies). 

The Minister of Finance, speaking at the American Club in Paris, 
said that, from a strictly technical point of view the Budget was now 
effectively proved. The Government would have to borrow, however, 
and the existing state of the world forced exceptional military 
expenditure on them. 

November 8th.—Following violent attacks on M. Herriot by the 
Echo de Paris and other organs of the Right M. Laval issued a state- 
ment saying: “It is my duty to declare that M. Herriot has not 
ceased to give a loyal and trustworthy collaboration in the heavy and 
difficult tasks confided to us by Parliament. . . . The representatives 
of the different parties are united in the face of grave difficulties. 1 
have asked none of them to sacrifice his ideas.” 

November 10th.—The Temps, referring to the resentment felt in 
Italy at the Government’s support of the League action, emphasized 
that it was M. Laval’s intervention which kept the African dispute 
out of the hands of the League for a long period, and it was he, too, 
who kept the dispute on the plane of conciliation even after the Paris 
conversations had failed. It was French diplomacy which put military 
sanctions out of the picture, and it was France who brought about the 
easing of tension between Italy and Great Britain. 

November 11th.—Figures were published of the Estimates for the 
Navy for 1936 showing total requirements of 3,429 million francs. 
As presented by the Government the Estimates amounted to only 
1,517 millions, the difference (for buildings, renewal of stocks, etc.) 

being debited to the armaments loan budget. 

Of the total, 1,547 millions were for construction, and 1,144 
millions for personnel. 

The rapporteur, in a statement explaining the expenditure, said 
“it should not be forgotten that the German Fleet can, under the 
Anglo-German Agreement, by the simple use of a ratio which will, 
we can rest assured, be adopted, automatically follow any increase 
in{the British Fleet.” 

November 12th.--M. Laval and M. Régnier appeared before the 
Finance Committee of the Chamber, the latter submitting figures to 
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chow that the Budget amendments proposed would upset the Govern- 
ment’s programme. 

M. Laval said that in rejecting the Government’s deflationary 
Budget the Committee ran the risk of unleashing the forces of inflation, 
ind the first to suffer from that would be the very people the Com- 
mittee was attempting to protect. They had only two alternatives 
ro choose from ; devaluation and deflation. 










oh Even to discuss the former he considered was dangerous, as when- 

alance ever it was mentioned it led to shipments of gold, a weakening in the 

to the price of Rentes and a fall in the franc exchange. 

vinted The Minister of Finance pointed out that the tax increases 

n the suggested by the Committee would produce only 85 millions, while 
the creation of a pension fund on the lines proposed would compel 





the Treasury to borrow about 885 millions during the year. 


























_ They were already going to borrow, in 1936, between 6,000 and 
2oth, ;,000 millions on account of extraordinary expenditure ; and railways 
> the would require between 4 and 5 thousand millions. . 
deet It was agreed to set up a sub-committee to study the effects of 
the amendments. 
= _The Petit Parisien, referring to the Italian counter-measures 
nee against sanctions, said that it must be hoped that in this movement 
yer of reaction Italy would not go too far, and would not adopt certain 
tary measures which would call for reprisals in their turn, “ for we may 
arrive by stages at regrettable extremes which might revive doubts 
the about the possibility of limiting the conflict.” 
ate. November 14th.—The Bank of France raised the Bank rate from 
not 3 to 4 per cent. following large losses of gold which had been going on 
and since June. , . = : 
wes November 15th.—-Speaking at a meeting of the Socialist-Radical 
1 Party M. Herriot defended the Government’s financial policy. If 
the Finance Committee refused to yield, he said, it ran the risk of 
in provoking a Cabinet crisis, and if M. Laval were brought down, who 
“ would take office in his stead ? and he replied “* You may take it from 
ite me that I won’t.”’ , 
. It was his duty to warn them against the deficit that would arise 
i if they approved their amendments a second time. 
sg _ The Temps stated that the Bank of France had lost about 1,000 
“4 million francs in gold since November 8th. 
November 16th.—A collision occurred at Limoges between the Croix 






de Feu and a crowd which had assembled outside a meeting of that 
body. Several shots were fired and many people injured. Each side 
accused the other of beginning the firing, but it was widely reported 
that the Croix de Feu were responsible. 

November 17th.—The Official Journal published decrees prohibiting 
all imports from Italy and exports to that country of the commodities 
designated by the League. The decrees applied to all possessions, 
protectorates, and mandated territories. 

The Government received petitions and protests from several 
organizations, such as Chambers of Commerce, a committee set up by 
various bodies of the Right, and the Franco-Italian ex-Service 
Association, against the application of sanctions. 

Speaking at a meeting of the Alliance Démocratique M. Flandin 
said everyone realized that for France a new war would be the ruin 
of her institutions. ‘‘ If other countries,” he said, “ like to take on 
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the risks of war that is their business, but in no case will France jp 
dragged in against her will. Collective security is a distinct ide, 
and it is not our fault if this hope, shining in the dawn of new-found 
peace, has since been hidden behind so many clouds built by others . __ 
all we ask is a parity with all in a great material and moral disarmamen; 
under the League.” 

Speaking at a Socialist Party meeting M. Blum said that to attemp; 
the overthrow of M. Laval on the decrees was useless; he had too 
many Radicals on his side. Also it was useless to throw M. Layal 
out if another Government of the same colour followed. The Radicals 
were afraid of the Government’s financial heritage, the Communists 
did not want a homogeneous Radical Government supported by the 
Socialists and themselves. 

It was impossible at the moment to decide on any definite policy, 
but he thought they should give battle to the Government on 4 
fronts. 

November 18th.—The Echo de Paris published a long article on 
the policy of the British Government in respect of the League’s action 
and Italian plans in East Africa. The writer furnished a complete 
and detailed refutation of Signor Mussolini’s charge that the British 
Government had been aware of his intentions, but had done nothing 
in the matter, and cited date after date beginning with December 3rd, 
1934, on which London had informed the Duce of its wish for a settle- 
ment and its insistence on respect for the Covenant. Up to April roth 
alone Britain had made representations in this sense no less than 
Ir times. 

The rapporteur of the Budget issued a statement in which 
he suggested that ‘the Government might have asked for another 
1,000 million francs on the War Office budget. The normal 
Budget showed military expenditure at 4,398 millions (between 
£58 and {£59 million), while another 1,887 millions was to be borrowed. 
Adding on the cost of the Gendarmerie and Gardes Mobiles the total 
cost of the Defence Services for 1936 was estimated at 6,954 millions 
(say £92,720,000) and he considered that, in view of the fact that the 
German Army was considerably larger than the French (whose total 
was some 654,000 men), the Government might have asked for more 
money to be covered by loans. 

November 19th.—M. Laval handed to the Italian Ambassador 
the Government’s reply to the Note of November 11th. 


Germany. 
November 6th.—Communication to the League Secretariat 1 


attitude of Government towards trade with Italy. (See League o/ 


Nations). 
It was learnt in Berlin that a number of Austrian emigrants living 


in Germany had been accorded German citizenship as from Novem- 


ber Ist. 
November 7th.—A jew at Altona was sentenced to 9 months’ im- 


prisonment for attempted “ racial disgrace.’”’ He was a Polish citizen, 
but the Court decided that the Nuremberg laws applied to Jews in 


general. 
The new Reich war flag was hoisted for the first time, when the 


first conscript recruits took the oath. 
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It was stated semi-officially in Berlin that the policy of the Govern- 
ment was to continue only normal trade with Italy and Abyssinia, 
and it was generally understood that the German conception of 
neutrality did not permit of what might be described as “ sanction 
breaking.”” Should an abnormal increase in exports of raw materials 
or foodstuffs become apparent, which threatened Germany’s own 
economic interests, the Government would prevent it by appropriate 
measures. 

For several years the export of arms and munitions had been 
reculated by a law which required a Government authorization for 
all such transactions. 

It was at the same time admitted that informal conversations as 
to Germany’s attitude had been taking place at Geneva. 

The Diplomatisch Politische Korrespondenz stated that German 
policy was directed to the end of avoiding everything that might lead 
to disturbances of international relations or to an extension of the 
conflict. German policy had, however, to lay particular stress on 
the maintenance of normal economic activity in all directions and on 
making sure that her own needs were met, because the sanctions measures 
had already led to a lack of important commodities in international 
trade, and caused the Government to take steps for securing supplies 
for the home market. 

November 8th.—The Fiihrer issued an order dissolving the 
Stahlhelm, and in a letter to its leader, Herr Seldte, explained that, 
with the recreation of Germany’s armed forces and the restoration 
of the strength of the Reich, the aims of the organization had been 
achieved. 

The new armed forces were the custodians of the old Army’s 
traditions, while political power was exercised by the Nazi Party. The 
members of the Stahlhelm were advised to join the Kyffhauserbund 
(an ex-soldiers’ federation without a uniform, under Nazi control) 
or one of the semi-military bodies affiliated to the Nazi Party. 


In a speech in Munich at the Braukeller from which the Puésch 
of 1923 had started, Herr Hitler said the Putsch was the first attempt 
made to alter the destiny of Germany, and that the heroism of the 
16 men killed had aroused the German people for the first time since 
the War. After paying a tribute to General Ludendorff, he went on 
to say that German history was 2,000 years old, and “ now for the 
first time in 2,000 years, Germany is united, Germany to-day means 
one people, one State, one party, one leader, one Weltanschauung. 
This is the most unique resurrection in history.” 

In a speech at Frankfurt University the Minister of Finance, 
referring to their methods of financing the schemes for employment 
and rearmament, said there was a fundamental difference between the 
lost “* deficit ’ credits needed in former years to cover deficits in the 
Budget and the present Government’s “ protective ” credits. By the 
latter new life had been infused into German economy, and the resulting 
increase in revenue enabled the largest part of the labour-creating 
schemes, originally financed by State credits, to be paid for from 
current revenue. 

The great additional expenditure for armaments would be financed 
by the same methods; but the great task before them could only be 
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accomplished by working and economizing, and many pet wishes 
regarding taxation would have to be dropped during the current years, 

If Germany failed to obtain the raw materials she needed she myst 
either raise her domestic production or “‘ she must demand to be given 
a share in districts from which she could get her raw materials 
herself... .” 

November oth.—Copies of The Times of November 8th were con. 
fiscated in Berlin by the Secret Police, owing, it was understood, to 
the publication of an article on the measures taken against the Jews. 

November 1toth.—The Kolnische Zeitung, discussing the question 
whether Great Britain would try to bring about the transformation 
of the League into an elastic system providing for revision and “ the law 
of perpetual evolution,” said that Signor Mussolini had wanted only 
a colonial war and, against his will, had challenged the British Empire. 
‘“* England is resolute,’ the paper stated, “‘ and will play the game out. 
Her instrument is the League of Nations.” 

If a skilful way out were not found, there would be a danger of 
Italy becoming a festering sore on the body of Europe—the “ great 
proletarian who cannot find her deliverance.”” The key was held to 
be in Sir Samuel Hoare’s suggestion that the problem of access to the 
world’s raw materials should be examined. 

The “ haves,”’ including Britain, the U.S.A., the French and Dutch 
Empires and Russia, possessed 61 per cent. of the area of the world 
and 47 per cent. of the population. The other countries, with 39 per 
cent. of the area and 53 per cent. of the population of the world had 
a very small share of many vital raw materials. 

November 11th.—Withdrawal of permit for British residence from 
Dr. Thost. (See Great Britain) 

Lithuanian reply to criticisms of Memel Court. (See Lithuania). 

November 12th.—The Government issued a long list of raw materials, 
foodstuffs, etc., the export of which was to be permitted only under 
licence. They included all edible fats, oils, iron and steel goods, hides 
and skins, and potatoes. 

Further cases were reported of sentences of imprisonment being 
passed on Roman Catholic priests for actions hostile to the régime, 
such as attempting to dissuade boys from joining the Hitler Youth. 

The report that a Lithuanian had been asked to form a new 
Directory in Memel was described by the Berliner Tagebdlatt as a brutal 
disregard of the will of the Memel people and a new violation of the 
Statute, if it meant that a Directory were formed which had not the 
confidence of the Diet. 

The press also complained that the creation of the new police 
force violated Article 20 of the Statute by which the maintenance of 
order was placed in the hands of a local police force, responsible to the 
Memel authorities. Lithuania was permitted to supply only the 
frontier, Customs, and railway police. 

November 13th.—The News Agency issued a report of a trial at 
Karlsruhe in which a German was sentenced to eight months’ imprison- 
ment for slandering a Jewish family. The Agency stated that this 
showed that in Germany sharp action was taken when it was proved 
that false accusations had been made against Jews, and this proved 
again that “* within the framework of the law the Jew enjoys the same 
legal protection as any German citizen.” 
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November 15th.—The Minister of the Interior issued a series of 
administrative regulations under the Nuremberg Laws regarding the 
It was laid down that 75 per cent. Jews (those with three 


Jews. 
Jewish grandparents) were to be confined to the political and cultural 
zhetto, as well as full Jews. Others were to be assimilated, though 


with certain exceptions. 

Jews, as defined in the regulations, would enjoy no political rights 
and could not hold public office, and the purge of Jews from the public 
departments was to be completed by the end of the vear. 

The regulations also overrode the protection given to ex-Service 
men in the Officials’ Laws of 1933, but dismissed officials who served 
at the front would be given a pension. 

For individuals of 50 and 25 per cent. Jewish blood (crossbreeds 
or Mischlinge) who could become full citizens, a series of marriage 
rules were laid down, to discourage marriages which would not lead to 
assimilation of the Jewish stock. 

November 16th.—In a speech to business men in Saxony Dr. Schacht 
warned merchants that great difficulties prevailed throughout the country 
and that ‘“‘ nobody must say he is doing badly or that the State must 
come to his help.” 

November 17th.—An official statement announced that the British 
Government had sent a Note to the Government stating that, in vie\ 
of the economic sanctions against Italy, goods exported from German, 
to the U.K. must bear evidence of origin. 

The Government replied that this demand was not in accordance 
with the terms of the Anglo-German Trade Treaty. 

November 18th.—The Government received an intimation from 
the British Government that the order requiring a certificate of origin 
for all goods entering the U.K. from Germany had been suspended. 

November 19th.—It was announced officially that over 500,000 
boys of the Hitler Youth had been trained in civilian air defence. The 
Civihan Air Defence League was stated to have a membership of 
about 6 millions. 


Great Britain. 
November 8th.—It was announced that, in pursuance of Articles 1 


and 2 of the Treaty of Peace (Covenant of the League) Order, 1935, 
the Board of Trade had appointed November 18th, 1935, as the date 
of entry into operation of (1) the prohibition of export to Italian 
territory of certain descriptions of goods; and (2) the prohibition otf 
imports from Italian territory. 

The Prime Minister broadcast an address, in which he asked the 
electorate to consider the country as a whole, and to realize that the 
object of the Government was to maintain peace. ‘‘ We seek world 
peace,” he said, “‘ through the League of Nations. We do not give 
up anything of our individuality, but we work according to our pledge, 
with the other members of the League.” 

There was no country which had done more than Great Britain 
to promote international disarmament. It was the National Govern- 
ment which submitted proposals at Geneva for the total abolition of 
submarines, for the abolition of gas and chemical warfare, for the 
abolition of bombing from the air and the prohibition of attacks on 
the civil population, for an all-round reduction of arms and air forces, 
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and for a reduction in the size of ships, tanks and artillery. But jp 
this work of peacemaking agreement had to be secured among a number 
of countries, with a variety of conditions in their history, surroundings 
ways of life, and in their strength and in their weakness. That was 
why progress was slow. 

November oth.—The King approved an Order-in-Council providing 
for the appointment of a “ Controller of Italian Debts,” to whom all 
debts to persons in Italy were to be paid. 

In a speech at the Lord Mayor’s Banquet Sir Samuel Hoare, in q 
review of the record of the Government, pointed out that British credit 
had been improved almost beyond recognition, and credit and con- 
fidence would never have been restored without a stable Government 
and a sound and steady policy. 

Referring to the “ shadows of a world war” which seemed to be 
“closing round the doomed nations,” and to the fear that the new 
methods of peace might prove unavailing, he said: ‘* What was to be 
the attitude of the British Government . . . were we to pull the blinds 
down on the world outside and cower round our fires while the flood 
was descending outside ?’’ Be that course never so attractive, no 
British statesman could choose it. In a great crisis no British Govern- 
ment could wash its hands of a great responsibility. 

Their policy had not changed since his speech at Geneva; nor 
would it change after the election. Their obligations in the cause of 
peace imposed upon them, however, serious commitments. If they 
were to defend that cause they must be able to defend themselves, 
and to take their full part in any collective action. 

In a reference to the action of Egypt in spontaneously supporting 
the action of the League he expressed satisfaction at the friendly 
relations with that country, and went on: “ There have, however, 
been in certain quarters suggestions in the contrary sense. It has 
been alleged that his Majesty’s Government wish to use the present 
situation in order to advance their own at the expense of Egypt's 
interests. This is not true.” 

Equally untrue were the allegations that they opposed the return 
in Egypt of a constitutional régime suited to her special requirements. 
When they had been consulted, however, they had advised against 
the re-enactment of the Constitutions of 1923 and 1930, since the one 
was proved unworkable and the other universally unpopular. 

November 11th.—It was learnt that the Government had with- 
drawn from Dr, Thost, the correspondent of Angriff and Vdlkischer 
Beobachter, his permit to reside in England. 

The Foreign Office received from the Italian Ambassador a copy 
of the Note informing the Government that counter-measures would 
be taken in Rome against the League sanctions. (See also Italy). 

November 12th.—In a final message to the electorate Mr. Baldwin 
said the world was watching to see whether the British Democracy 
would stand the test—would it be tempted by vague and empty 
promises to throw away all that had been gained, or would it stand firm 
for another period of ordered Government, and increasing industrial 
prosperity. 

The world was watching because it realized that the continuance 
of a strong, experienced and stable Government in England would 
be a vital factor in the preservation of world peace through the League. 
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Sut in He also said that he pledged the Government to work faithfully 
Amber for peace throughout the world, “ spending not a penny more on our 
dings, Defence Forces than is necessary for the safety of our people, and 
t was striving always to bring the nations into agreement for the all-round 





reduction of armaments in a world where collective security has been 
made the sure protection against aggression.” 

Lord Londonderry, in an election speech at Wallasey, replying 
to Labour allegations that the Government had hindered agreement 
on air disarmament, said that at Geneva they had stated that they 
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redit would agree to the abolition of the air arm, but only under conditions 

con- which would give them safety in the British Isles. 

nent Everyone at Geneva knew that an international agreement for 
‘he abolition of air forces must depend on a satisfactory and effective 

D be international control of civil aviation. That they had promised to 

new examine sincerely with their fellow-members of the League. 

) be With regard to the police bombing reservation, although that 

nds form of control was well understood on the frontiers and most effective, 

ood though it was more humane and cost less money, they had assured 

no the world that they would abandon that method of frontier control 

- if the attainment of an international agreement for abolition depended 
upon that and that alone. 

10r November 14th.—The General Election was held and resulted in 

of the Conservatives obtaining 385 seats, a loss of 75; the Labour Party 

ey 154, a gain of 94; Liberal National, 32; Liberal, 17; National 

eS, Labour, 8; Independent Liberal, I.L.P., and Independents, 4 each ; 
National, 3; and Communists, 1. This represented 428 seats for the 

1g Government, and 184 for the Opposition. 

ly Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was defeated by a large majority. 

T, November 15th.—Government’s communication to the League 

ts regarding certificates of origin for goods reaching the U.K. from 

it countries contiguous to Italy. (See League of Nations). 





November 17th.—German communication re British order as to 
certificates of origin on imports from countries contiguous to Italy. 
(See Germany). 

November 19th.—The text of the Commercial Agreement with 
South Africa, signed on August 30th, 1935, was published as a White 
Paper, Cmd, 5012. 















Greece. ' 
November 10th.—In reply to a request formally tendered to him 


(in London) the King said that “in obedience to this imperative call 
of my country I will come home among you. In so far as it concerns 
me | will, in full consciousness of my obligations, loyally carry out 
my duty, drawing a curtain over the recent past and looking froward 
only to the future. . . .” 

The delegation to which he made this statement was composed 
of General Papagos, representing the Services; M. Valanos, Vice- 
President of the National Assembly; and M. Mavromichalis, 
the Minister of Communications. 

November 16th.—M. Venizelos was reported to have written to 
M. Roufos, a former Foreign Minister, giving it as his opinion that 
Republicans should adopt an attitude of tolerance towards the 
Monarchy, at any rate for a time, provided the King restored complete 
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constitutional and individual freedom by the faithful application oj 
the 1911 Constitution. 

November 18th.—The leader of the Liberal Party, M. Sophoulis 
announced that the party would support the régime provided tha; 
a general amnesty were granted and all existing extra-constitutiona| 
measures which restricted personal liberty were repealed as soon as 
the King returned. 

November 19th.—The Prime Minister stated that the Governmen; 
would recommend the King to grant an amnesty for persons implicated 
in the revolt of March. The Minister for War stated that after the 
King’s arrival the Army would withdraw entirely from politics. 


Hungary. eel 
November 10th.—Budapest University was closed following 
demonstrations and rioting against the Jews. 


Irish Free State. 
November 6th.—The Bill authorizing sanctions against Italy 
passed through all its stages in the Dail. 


Italy. 

November 6th.—The press expressed some anxiety as to how the 
additions to the British Navy and the agreement with France as to 
the Mediterranean were to be linked up with the coming Naval Con- 
ference, and asked how these developments were compatible with the 


terms of Locarno and with the January Agreement with France. 

Signor Gayda declared that Italy could not fail to observe that 
the situation in the Mediterranean was developing unfavourably to 
herself, and that it, therefore, “‘ imposes new orientations.” 

November 7th.—-It was announced that the chairman of the com- 
mittee governing sporting relations with other countries had issued 
an order that Italian athletes should break off relations with 
‘““ sanctionist ” countries, and intensify their sporting contacts with 
Austria, Germany, and Hungary. 

Signor Mussolini received the inventor of a synthetic wool, known 
as lanital, which was produced from casein and was stated to possess 
all the qualities of natural wool. 

November 8th.—Announcement of occupation of Makale and 
Gorahai. (See Abyssinia). 

November 11th—A Royal Decree was issued containing a long 
list of products and articles of various kinds, the import of which was 
to be regulated by licence, no matter from what country they came. 
It was to come into force on November 18th. 

A second Decree laid down that payment for exports to France 
must be made in advance in Italy. 

A third Decree instituted the “ single shift’ system in Govern- 
ment and public offices. Working hours were shortened, to save 
lighting, etc., and the midday interval reduced to half an hour. 

The Government transmitted to all the Governments participating 
in sanctions a Note informing them that counter-measures would be 
taken against them, and that the responsibility for these measures 
would fall on the countries which countenanced sanctions. A copy 
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of the Note was also forwarded to the U.S. Government, for in- 
formation. 

“ The Note made the “ fullest and most emphatic protest against 
the seriousness and injustice of the procedure adopted against Italy.” 
it challenged the authority of the Co-ordinating Committee to apply 
sanctions, and questioned whether its programme was really a collective 
League measure. Each Government was individually judge of and 
responsible for the measures, because the Italian Government did not 
recognize the legitimacy of the League Committee. 

The Note then claimed that the Italian case, which the League 
had not sufficiently examined, was reinforced by events since the last 
meeting of the Council. In Tigré the Italians had been welcomed as 
liberators and protectors, and 16,000 slaves had been set free. 

The arms embargo, it contended, amounted to a serious aggrava- 
tion of the state of affairs of which Italy had already complained in 
vain to the League. Owing to the economic measures the Italian 
Government, in order to ensure the existence of their people, would 
be obliged to adopt counter-measures involving substantial deviations 
from the existing channels of trade and exchange; for the prohibition 
of Italian exports was more than an economic measure; it was “a 
veritable act of hostility.” 

The Government further considered that their own position as a 
party to the dispute did not detract from the value of the objective 
consideration that the artificial attempt to exclude from the world 
economy a market of 44 million souls ran the risk of drying up im- 
mediately and surely the sources of sustenance and life of millions of 
workers all the world over. 

Italy had not wished up to the present to sever her connection 
with Geneva, because she wished to prevent a conflict such as the 
present one from giving rise to wider complications. While the Govern- 
ment had taken all steps capable of preventing further perils developing 
they felt nevertheless obliged to draw the attention of the Governments 
concerned in good time to the responsibility involved by the measures 
in course of application and to the gravity of their consequences. 

It concluded: ‘“ The Italian Government asks to be advised 
how your Government, in its free and sovereign judgment, propose 
to conduct themselves with regard to the restrictive measures proposed 
against Italy.” 

Reviewing some 30,000 troops in Rome on the occasion of the 
King’s birthday Signor Mussolini made a short speech in which he 
said they had seen only a very small part of the armed forces, and 
“these forces, with their weapons, but above all in their spirit, are 
ready to defend the interests of Italy in Africa and in Europe. In 
only one month two of our old accounts have been settled; the rest 
will follow.” 

November 12th.—Signor Mussolini received the British Ambassador, 
when the position in the Mediterranean was further discussed. 

The Popolo di Roma, in an article appealing to Italy and Britain 
to look beyond their immediate differences, suggested that the British 
naval concentration in the Mediterranean could not really be due 
simply to the threats of the Italian press. It regretted that such 
“insincere justifications and diplomatic skirmishings”’ between old 
friends should be occurring, and went on to say that, after years of 
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friendly relationship between the two countries, Italians had com, 
to reckon on British friendship. 

The writer considered the two nations would have need of eact 
other in the future. This problem, he said, “ will perhaps prove 
one of the most important in the international politics of the ney; 
few years.” 

November 13th.—The press published an announcement reading: 
“No Italian must make himself an accomplice of the foreigner who 
attempts to strike us in the back by applying sanctions to starve y 
and by sending arms, explosive bullets, and chemicals to the Abyssinians 
to help them to resist us.” 

November 14th.—It was announced semi-officially that the policy 
of the “ sanctionist ” States in arranging to send a collective reply 
to the Government’s Note aroused astonishment because no collective 
notification had been made to Italy about the application of sanctions, 

It was also argued that as the States on the Co-ordinating Com. 
mittee had each different commercial agreements with Italy they 
could not properly make a collective reply on such a question. . 

Signor Gayda referred, in his paper, to the findings of the Third 
Commission, reported to the League Assembly and approved on 
October 14th, 1921. Resolution 4 admitted the principle that each 
member of the League “ has the duty itself to examine whether there 
has been a violation of the Covenant,” and this showed that the 
sovereign rights of the member States could not be subordinated to 
the mere decisions of the Council or the Assembly. 

The Italian Note, he maintained, was inspired by the attribution 
to the individual States of this sovereign right and, therefore, “ once 
again the opposition of the British sanctionists to the arguments of 
Italy is prepared to override the very principles of the League of 
Nations, from which they pretend to draw their combative in- 
spirations.” 

November 15th.—Four Genoa bankers were sentenced to im- 
prisonment and heavy fines for attempting to smuggle funds out of 
the country. 

An official statement was issued claiming that 60,000 slaves had 
been freed in Abyssinia since the war began. 

November 16th.—General de Bono was recalled from East Africa 
and promoted Marshal, and was succeeded as High Commissioner 
by Marshal Badoglio. Signor Mussolini, in the telegram announcing 
the change said that Marshal de Bono’s mission had been completed 
‘in extremely difficult circumstances ” with the recapture of Makale. 

At a meeting of the Fascist Grand Council Signor Mussolini express- 
ed the defiance of the nation against the “ignominy and iniquity” of 
the economic siege, and the Council adopted a motion denouncing 
the “ so-called sanctions,’”’ as a “ plan to suffocate the Italian people 
economically and as a vain effort to humiliate it, in order to prevent 
it from realizing its ideals and defending its raison d’étre.”” 

The Council invited the people to meet the sanctions with the 
most implacable resistance, and to hang flags outside their homes 
for 24 hours during November 18th, and it decided to summon at 
Rome on December Ist the 94 provincial women’s committees in order 
to co-ordinate and intensify the resistance. It also ordered a stone 
record of the siege to be sculptured on the buildings of the Italian 
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communes, “ so that the enormous injustice perpetrated against Italy, 
to which the civilization of all continents owes so much, may remain 
on record down the centuries.” 

November 18th.—It was announced that, from that day onwards, 
|| the frontiers were being closed to all imports from the “ sanctionist ” 
countries. 

Strong guards were stationed in the neighbourhood of the British 
and French Embassies and Consulates in Rome. 

November 19th.—A Royal Decree was published establishing a 
Government monopoly for the purchase abroad of raw gold, and making 
imports of worked and half-finished gold subject to licence. 

At a meeting of the Fascist Confederation of Trades, 130,000 
traders were reported to have pledged themselves to a boycott of all 
soods from ‘* sanctionist ”’ countries. 

Further regulations were issued forbidding the export of certain 
goods necessary for internal use in the country ; also providing that 
soods for sanctionist countries could not be exported until the foreign 
buyer had opened a credit account in Italy and paid in advance. 


Japan. 


November 6th.—The Japanese Ambassador to China sent a report 
to Tokyo on the Chinese currency reforms and on a conversation he 
had had with Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, following the receipt of which 
it was stated that the Foreign Office accepted the British expert’s 
assurances and would abstain from taking action while bankers in- 
vestigated the situation. (The Japanese banks in China were reported 
to clam that they should receive the world price for their silver, or 
be allowed to export it). 

Statement by Sir Frederick Leith-Ross. (See China). 

November 7th.—The Foreign Minister informed the Cabinet that 
he had received assurances from the British Ambassador that Great 
Britain had not concluded a loan to China, and had no foreknowledge 
of the currency decree. 

November gth.—The Foreign Office and the War Office intimated 
to the press that they were in agreement with the disapproval expressed 
by most of the papers of the Chinese currency scheme. The Vice- 
Minister of War stated that Japan could not look on with folded arms ; 
the Nanking leaders, by seeking foreign loans, had revealed the in- 
sincerity of their professions of readiness to co-operate with Japan. 

Foreign Office officials also expressed regret that China had not 
consulted Japan before launching the reform. 

November 12th.—The Foreign Office instructed the Embassy in 
Nanking to inform the Chinese Government that Japan reserved 
the right to take appropriate steps when the facts of the Shanghai 
shooting had been established, and to draw attention to the frequency 
of attacks on Japanese and request protection for Japanese life and 
property. 

Protest from Chinese Government against arrests of local officials. 
(See China). 

The Minister of War and senior officers of the Army, in con- 
ference on the Island of Kyushiu, adopted a resolution to the effect 
that Japan should “ abstain from co-operating in monetary reform in 
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China, which is counting on foreign aid without having first asked 
the advice of Japan. 

November 18th.—The Foreign Office spokesman stated that clashes 
between Chinese Government troops and the people of North China 
would create a serious situation. 

The Foreign Minister was reported to have instructed the 
Ambassador to China to inform the British Ambassador to China that 
the Government declined the British suggestion that Japan should 
participate in an international loan to China. 


League of Nations. 
November 6th.—The Committee of Eighteen adopted the Canadian 


proposal to extend the embargo on exports to Italy to oil, iron, steel, 
coal, coke, etc., as soon as the conditions necessary to render this 
extension effective had been realized. 

It also decided that if the replies it received to this proposal and 
the information at its disposal warranted it, the Committee would 
propose to Governments a date for putting it into force. 

The Committee then adopted a resolution on transit, which recom- 
mended that States should take, as regards the export of prohibited 
products, such measures as were necessary to verify the destination 
of such products, and adding: ‘‘ Those Governments which do not 
immediately restrict their exports of these articles will keep under 
constant review the volume and direction of such export. In the 
event of an abnormal increase in this export, they will immediately 
take such steps as may be necessary to prevent supplies reaching 
Italy or Italian possessions by indirect routes.” 

The Secretariat issued a statement reading: ‘‘ The Committee 
of Eighteen has been informed that, according to information that 
has reached the Secretariat, the German Government has learned that 
certain persons are at present purchasing goods in Germany with the 
probable intention of reselling them to belligerents at a large profit. 
The Government, therefore, proposes to issue a decree to render such 
speculation impossible.” 

On the subject of clearing arrangements the Committee of Eighteen 
recommended that Governments should prohibit, from November 18th, 
the acceptance of any new deposit of lire into the Italian clearing 
account in payment for export to Italy; also that they should take 
necessary steps to provide that importers receiving Italian products, 
payment for which had not yet been made, should lodge their payments 
in a national account, which would be used for the settlement of 
export claims. 

A sub-committee on the application of sanctions was set up, and 
Greece, Poland, Rumania, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, the 
U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia were invited to nominate experts. 

November 7th.—A group of experts was nominated to study official 
information concerning the application of all the measures proposed 
by the Co-ordination Committee. It consisted of representatives of 
France, Great Britain, Greece, Poland, Rumania, Spain, Sweden, 
Turkey, and the U.S.S.R. 

Intimation from Brazilian Government re attitude towards 
League action. (See Brazil). 

The Secretariat received reports of the amounts owed by Italy 
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») League States which showed a total of some £8 million coming 
under clearing agreements. This included {2 million owed to France, 
(1,750,000 to Rumania, and over one million each to Czechoslovakia 
and Yugoslavia. 

November 11th.—The group of experts nominated by the Com- 


ed the nittee of Eighteen to study possible exceptions to the prohibition of 
na that imports from Italy as regards uncompleted contracts examined appli- 
should -ations for exemption from France, Belgium, Greece, India, Persia, 
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Poland, Rumania, Siam, and the U.S.S.R. (The sums outstanding 
in respect of uncompleted contracts were stated to be about 1} per 
cent. of the total value of exports for 1934, or some 84 million lire). 

November 15th.—A communication was received from the British 
Government stating that certificates of origin would be required in 
respect of all goods imported from countries contiguous to Italy, or 
readily accessible from that country (é.e., Austria, Germany, Hungary, 
Switzerland, and Albania). 

November 16th.—It was learned that Paraguay was the only 
country among the League members which had not stated its attitude 


“na towards the sanctions proposals. 
oi As regards non-members definite replies had been received from 
7 ie Brazil, Egypt and the U.S.A., and a non-official reply from Germany. 
nder 

the Lithuania. 
tely November 6th.—The Government suppressed the Christian Demo- 
hing cratic Party and the Populist Party. 

November 11th—The Government was reported to have decided 
ttee to establish a special reserve police force in Memel, under Lithuanian 
‘hat control. 
hat An authoritative statement issued in Kovno maintained that 
the the Government’s intentions regarding the new Court in Memel had 
fit. been misinterpreted. The special law for forming the Court had been 
1ch issued on March 13th, and the Court was simply an internal organ 


en 





designed to facilitate, not to hinder, the observance and smooth 


working of the Statute. 
In case of objection to Lithuanian laws as applied to Memel, or 


th, 
ng to the actions of the Governor, the President of the Directory might 
ke appeal to the Court ; in the same way the Governor of Memel or the 
S, Minister of Justice in Kovno might appeal if the actions of the Memel 
ts organs, or laws passed by them, appeared to violate the Statute. 
of In case of objection to decisions of the Court the signatory Powers 

to the Convention or any members of the League Council could report 
d the matter to the Council, and it might be referred for settlement to 
e the Permanent Court at The Hague. 

November 12th.—Further German criticism of Lithuanian actions. 

] (See Germany). 
1 












Memel Territory. 
November 6th.—The new Diet was opened, all 29 members being 


present. They took the newly instituted oath, swearing loyalty to 
Memelland, to the Statute, and to Lithuanian laws, and the Governor 
then declared that all, without distinction, would enjoy equal and 
just treatment by the Lithuanian Government. 
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The Diet elected the Einheitsliste candidate, M. Baldszus, as 
President. 7 

November 11th.—Statement by Kovno Government re the special 
court, and report re creation of new police force. (See Lithuania). 

November 12th.-—The Governor authorized M. Borchertus, , 
Lithuanian Deputy, to form a new Directory. 

November 16th.—The Governor authorized M. Baldszus to form 
the Directory. This followed a conference with the majority leaders 
who had taken strong exception to the nomination of M. Borchertys 

November 18th.—M. Baldszus, after negotiations with his Party. 
declined to form a Directory. , 


Philippine Islands 

November 14th.—Proclamation signed by President Roosevelt 
establishing the new Commonwealth. (See U.S.A.) 

November 15th.—The new Constitution came into force, and Sejjor 
Quezon was installed as first President of the Commonwealth. The 
U.S. Governor-General became U.S. High Commissioner. 

The President, in his inaugural address, said he would suppress 
with a firm hand any rebellion against the authority of the ney 
Government or the sovereignty of the United States. 


Poland. 


November 8th.—An official statement described Dr. Benes’ 
references to Poland (in his speech on November 5th) as a “ tactical 
manceuvre intended to create in foreign and Czechoslovak minds an 


impression of good will.” 
It was pointed out that on the same day the Czech Government 


“ b] 


had introduced a “ state of emergency” in the town and district of 
Teschen, Silesia (where there were some 100,000 Poles, mostly engaged 
in coal mining). 

November 1oth.—The Prager Presse on Poland’s attitude to the 
Czech Government. (See Czechoslovakia). 

November 13th.—Instructions were issued for stopping the clear- 
ance at Customs at the frontiers as from November 18th of all mer- 
chandize from Italy, unless shipped before November 17th. Motor- 
vehicle parts from the Fiat Co. were exempted. 

November 19th.—Anti- Jewish riots occurred at Warsaw University 
and several students were injured. Similar disturbances were also 
reported from Lwow and Lodz. At Warsaw the instigators were 
reported to be the Endek Youth. 


South Africa. 


November 11th.—Speaking at the Armistice Day Service at 
Pretoria General Smuts said that fortunately a reaction was setting 
in against war—* this fatal drive to destruction.” 

The League was not on its last legs, it was only finding its feet, 
and only at the beginning of its career. Henceforth it would more 
and more stand forth as a determined foe to that imperialism, that 
spirit of aggressive expansion and annexation characteristic of the 
old pre-War order which it was thought had been killed in the War, 
but which was once more showing its head. 
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November 6th.—The Cortes defeated, by 148 votes to 22, a motion 
that the press censorship should cease, after the Home Minister had 
insisted that it was necessary to defend from attack the President, 
the Army and the Republic. 

November 8th.—The censor issued orders to the press that no 


> Special 
ita). 
Ttus, 












0 form @@ blanks of type would be allowed, and that mutilated articles must be 
leaders @M recast and set up in their reduced form. This led to many protests 
hertys from many papers. 
Party. November oth.—In a speech in Madrid Sefior Gil Robles reminded 
his followers that the task of overcoming the “ latent revolution ” 
was only in its beginnings. To re-establish Spain on a sound social 
basis there could be no short cuts by paths leading to a coup d’ Etat ; 
sevelt there was only the high road clearly marked by the law. 





The working classes, he said, should be protected, and wealth 
must be more evenly distributed. Labour must learn to rely on 
effective social justice. 

November 12th.—The Cortes, by 123 votes to 19, authorized the 
suspension for a further month of constitutional guarantees in II out 
{ the 50 provinces. 

November 14th.—Renewal of Tangier Statute agreed upon. (See 
[angter). 

November 17th.—The Prime Minister, speaking at Saragossa, 
nounced the intention of the Government to inaugurate a five-year 
programme of public works, road building, etc., to cost 1,000 million 
pesetas. 

The 25 decrees already drafted, with the Budget tabled in the 
Cortes had, he said, laid the basis for a recovery of prosperity, 
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er if Parliament would approve them. 

; In May the Budget deficit had been 800 millions, and he had not 
ged been able to eradicate this entirely in the Budget for 1936, but he 
had collected so far during the current year another 200 millions. 
the Further sacrifices were needed, in which all classes ought to share. 
November 19th.—General Villalonga was appointed Governor- 
“1 General of Catalonia. He was a member of Sefior Gil Robles’ party. 
“a Tangier 
ty November 14th.—It was learnt that the French and Spanish 


Governments had agreed that the Statute of Tangier should be renewed 
for a further 12 years from its expiry date of May 14th, 1936, as none 
of the signatory Powers had demanded its revision. 

It was also understood, from Spanish reports, that the Adminis- 
trator during the period should be a Spaniard instead of a Frenchman, 
that the number of Spaniards in the Legislative Chamber was being 
increased, and that a Spanish Bishop should be the supreme Roman 
Catholic religious authority permanently, instead of alternating with 
a French Bishop. 


Turkey. 

November 7th.—A protocol was signed in Angora extending for 
10 years the Treaty of Friendship and Neutrality with the U.S.S.R. 
(concluded in 1925) the Protocol of 1929, and the Naval Agreement 
of 1931. 
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November 8th.—It was understood that the Government ha; 
conveyed friendly good wishes to the Government of Greece in cop. 
nection with the restoration of the Monarchy. 

November 13th.—The National Assembly authorized the Gover. 
ment to apply financial and economic sanctions against Italy as from 
November 18th. 


U.S.A. 
November 6th.—Mr. Hull broadcast an address throughout the 


country, in which he said the policy of the United States, as a member 
of the community of nations, should “ be two-fold—first, to avoid 
being brought into a war; and second, to promote as far as possible 
the interests of international peace and good will.” 

He urged that a “ virile policy, tempered with prudent caution,” 
was necessary if the country was to retain the respect of other nations 
and at the same time “hold our position of influence for peace and 
international stability in the family of nations.” 

The Congress Resolution was designed primarily “to keep the 
United States out of foreign wars,”’ but too much stress, he said, should 
not be laid on the part played, whether in the observance of neutrality 
or the avoidance of war, by the shipment or embargoing of shipment 
of arms and munitions, for such shipment was not the only way, “ and 
in fact, is not the principal way by which our commerce with foreign 
nations may lead to serious international difficulties.” 

Attempts by a belligerent to exercise jurisdiction on the high 
seas over trade with its enemy or with other neutral countries, on the 
ground that the latter were supplying the enemy, might give rise to 
difficulties no less serious than those resulting from the exportation 
of arms, etc. Transactions of any kind between U.S. nationals and 
a belligerent might lead to difficulties of one kind or another between 
the nationals and that belligerent. 

He then dealt with the effect, when every war presented different 
circumstances, of the application of inelastic rules or regulations. 
The Executive should not be unreasonably handicapped, and there 
were several ways in which discretion could be given to the President 
which could not be seriously controversial. These might include 
discretion as to the time of imposing embargo. 

Their foreign policy would indeed be a weak one if it began and 
ended with the announcement of a neutral position, and he conceived 
it to be their duty not only to remain aloof from disputes but also to 
use their influence in any appropriate way to bring about a peaceful 
settlement. 

‘““OQur own interest,” he concluded, “and our duty . . . forbid 
that we shall sit idly by and watch the development of hostilities 
with a feeling of self-sufficiency and complacency when, by use of 
our influence—short of becoming involved in the dispute itself—we 
might prevent or lessen the scourge of war.” 

November 7th.—A Federal Judge of the District Court of Baltimore 
ruled that the Public Utility Holding Company Act was unconsti- 
tutional. (It was passed by Congress on July 2nd, and provided that 
the Securities Exchange Commission was to dissolve nearly all the 
utility holding companies as soon as practicable after January 1st, 


1938). 
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Mr. Mackenzie King arrived in Washington on an official visit. 
November 9th.—A communiqué was issued stating that, following 
sonversations between the President and Mr. Mackenzie King, there 
yas “ complete agreement on the objective of a greatly increased flow 
of trade for the benefit of both countries, and substantial progress 
has been made towards this end... .” 

November 11th.—The President broadcast an Armistice Day 
gatement in which he announced the reachingfof a trade agreement 












Out them with Canada, and said that the American and Canadian people were 
member a closely knit by ties of blood and a common heritage ; “ between two 
D avoid such peoples . . . the flow of intercourse should be mutually beneficial 
DOssible ME and not unduly hampered.” 





He went on to emphasize that trade should not be allowed to 







ution obstruct that avoidance of warlike activity and promotion of peace 
nations MM which he was setting in the forefront of his Message, and continued : 
ce and MM “Except for those few who have placed, or who place, temporary 





and selfish gain ahead of national or world peace, the overwhelming 
mass of American citizens are in hearty accord with these basic policies 
of our Government, as they are also entirely sympathetic with the 









trality #M efforts of other nations to end war.” 
pment He referred to the steps they had taken to approve the measures 
“and # aiming at removing the causes of war, and to disapprove those taken 





by others to commit acts of aggression. After mentioning the Kellogg 
Treaty he said: ‘* We are acting to simplify definitions and facts by 
calling war ‘war’ when armed invasion and a resulting killing of 
human beings takes place.”’ 










Jealousies continued, however, and armaments increased, and 
ation he went on: ‘“* While we cannot and must not hide our concern for 
- and @@ the grave world dangers, and while, at the same time, we cannot build 





walls around ourselves and hide our heads in sand, we must go forward 
with all our strength to stress and to strive for international peace. 
In this effort America must and will protect herself. In no circum- 
stances will this policy of self-protection go to lengths beyond self- 
protection. Aggression on the part of the United States is an 
impossibility in so far as the present Administration of your Govern- 
ment is concerned. Defence against aggression by others—adequate 
defence on land, on sea, and in the air—is our accepted policy ; and 
the measure of that defence is and will be solely the amount necessary 
to safeguard us against the armaments of others. The more greatly 
they decrease their armaments, the more quickly and surely shall we 
decrease ours.” 

November 14th.—The President signed a proclamation establishing 
the new Philippine Commonwealth and certifying the election of 
Sefior Quezon as its first President. 

A Judge of the Federal District Court at Louisville, Kentucky, 
ruled that the Guffey Coal Act was constitutional. (The Act provided 
for the Federal regulation of wages, hours of work, and prices in the 
coal mining industry). 

November 15th.—The Secretary of State issued a statement warning 
exporters of raw materials to Italy that they were acting “ directly 
contrary to the policy of this Government,” and also contrary to the 
general spirit of the Neutrality Act. He declared that oil, copper, 
motor lorries, and scrap iron and steel were essential war commodities. 
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He called attention to the President’s declaration of October 5t) 
to his own explanation of October roth, and to the fact that, op 
October 30th, the President had “further emphasized the spirit” 
of his policy. The Administration, he added, was closely observing 
the trend and volume of exports to those countries, with a view ty 
comparing the figures with those of the same period in 1934. 

The Trade Agreement with Canada was signed in Washington 
Mr. Mackenzie King, in a statement to the press, said he expected th: 
Agreement would increase trade between the two countries, and “ ty 
an anxious and troubled world we hope that there will be opened to 
the nations, by force of our example, vistas of a surer path to progress 
and a more lasting road to peace.” 

Mr. Roosevelt said the Agreement marked a reversal of the trend 
of the past 20 years towards unnecessary trade barriers between the 
two countries, while Mr. Hull, in a formal statement, said it marked 
an outstanding step in the direction of economic sanity, and set an 
example of what must be done to establish a solid foundation on which 
to build a structure of world peace. 

November 16th.—In a speech in New York Mr. Hoover attacked 
the financial policy of the Administration, which, he said, had given 
** planned scarcity in place of economic plenty.”” Economic planning 
had brought the country to the threshold of a devastating inflation, 
and such stability as had been attained came “* from leaning up against 
the British.” 

He advocated the re-establishment of the gold standard, the 
stoppage of further “futile purchases of foreign silver,’ and the 
abandonment of all credit inflation. 

November 17th.—The text of the Agreement with Canada was 
published, and the President simultaneously explained its terms at a 
special conference of press representatives. 

The Agreement was to come into force, as to its duty concessions 
on January Ist, and remain in operation until December 31st, 1938, 
unless terminated for specified reasons of impairment. It reposed 
on an unconditional most-favoured-nation principle, exception being 
made of the Philippines, the Virgin Islands, American Samoa, Guam 
and the Panama Canal Zone. 

Canada agreed that U.S. goods should receive the benefit of all 
** intermediate ’’ rates of Canadian tariff, of the lower rates fixed on 
many items by Canada’s trade agreements with other non-British 
countries, and of any lower rates which might in future be fixed by 
agreements with such countries. 

The United States undertook to make no change in the existing 
free list, and to reduce the duty on cattle, cream, seed potatoes, certain 
timber, etc. The tariff rate on some 15 manufactured products would 
be reduced, including whisky. 

Mr. Roosevelt pointed out that in the case of many important 
commodities U.S. competition in Canadian markets was chiefly with 
the U.K. and countries of the Empire, and said that the reduction in 
rates to them on such articles would greatly strengthen their position 
in competition with those British countries which enjoyed preferential 
rates. 

November 18th.—The New York Times described the Canadian 
Trade Treaty as “the greatest single step towards the reduction olf 
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wriff barriers and away from economic nationalism that has been 
taken anywhere since the onset of the depression.” 

November 19th.—The Secretary of State was understood to have 
elegraphed to the Maritime Union stating that the crews of freighters 
-arrying war supplies to the war zone travelled at their own risk. 
The Maritime Federation of the Pacific Coast had ordered the crew 
{ the Oregon to stop loading a cargo of petrol believed to be for Italian 
Somaliland until the State Department had guaranteed that full 
protection would be given to the crew). 

' The President of the U.S. Federation of Labour, in a statement, 
warned industry that “* the advice of the President ought to be carried 
out in the spirit and to the letter in executing the neutrality law.” 


US.S.R. 


November 14th.—A decree was issued abolishing payments in 
foreign currency in the Union, except in a few special cases. Torgsin 
was liquidated and, as from February Ist, 1936, everything, including 
travelling expenses, was to be paid for in roubles at a new fixed rate 
ofexchange of 3 French francs to 1 rouble, or 24 roubles to the £ 


sterling. 


Yugoslavia. 
November 11th.—In a statement for the foreign press Dr. Matchek 


described the aims of the Croats and said Yugoslav affairs had reached 
a deadlock. The Croats demanded such a full recognition of their 
national sovereignty as would make it impossible for a Belgrade 
Government in the future to take away what the Belgrade Government 
of to-day might be ready to give. 

He described his minimum programme as “ Back to 1918,” and 
he envisaged an arrangement with Serbia on the following lines: A 
common Foreign Office and diplomatic service; a Croat Army, 
officered by Croats but subject to the War Office in Belgrade; a 
common Finance Ministry ; and a joint Diet, made up of delegations 
from the independent Parliaments of each State. 

All the other Ministries would have to be independent of Belgrade. 

November 13th.—In the elections for the five Parliamentary 


committees the Cabinet obtained small majorities. 
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DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS 


La Documentation Internationale, dated November 15, 1935. 

Article 16 of the League Covenant, Text, and documents concerning jt 
i.e., extract from the Tittoni Report, August 3, 1920. Extract from the Cec; 
Report, December 10, 1920. Proposed amendments, 1920, and amende( 
text adopted by the Assembly on October 4, 1921. 

Also the following texts ;— 

Resolution 14 of the 3rd Assembly. Amendment of the 5th Assembly, 
September 27,1924. Amendment of the 6th Assembly, September 21, 1925 
Annex F to the Locarno Treaty. American Declaration of May 24, 1933, at 
he General Disarmament Conference Commission. Article 2 of the Four-Power 
Pact, June 7, 1933. 

The Italo-Abyssinian Dispute. Extract from the arbitration award 
of September 3, 1935. Note from the Committee of Five, September 18, 1935 

Report of the Committee of Six, October 7, 1935. Procedure for the 
application of Article 16 of the Covenant, (a) before the Council, (b) before 
the Assembly. 

Italian Declaration of October 11th, 1935. Assembly Resolution of 
October 10, 1935. 

U.S. Resolution regarding Neutrality, August 31, 1935. 

Spheres of influence in Ethiopia; Italo-British Agreement of Decem- 
ber 14-20, 1925; texts of Notes exchanged. 








1935. FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


November 22nd-23rd ‘*Eighth Congress of the International 
Mercantile Marine Officers’ Associa- 


tion 


November 25th ...  *Preparatory Technical Maritime Chm 
ference 


November 30th .. International C saaipenes a Saumeee 


December 2nd .. “General Council of the International 
Relief Union 


December 6th .. Governing Body of the ‘falecnitianes 
Bureau of Education , 


December oth ... “Conference for the ~ rrmmanaaias at Traffic 
in Dangerous Drugs _.... 


December o9th ... “Financial Committee - : 
December 16th .-. *Committee of Statistical eoete 


December 17th .. Executive Committee on the Committee 
on Intellectual Co-operation .... a 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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